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II.— QUINTUS CURTIUS RUFUS. 

If the work of Quintus Curtius Rufus ever contained any 
definite statements in regard to the writer and the time at 
which he wrote, these must have been in the first two books 
which have been lost. In the absence of such statements all 
conclusions must be based on inferences drawn from inci- 
dental allusions found in his work. Of this other writers 
are profoundly silent. We do indeed find in Tacitus, Ann. 
ii, 20, 10, and in Pliny, Ep. 7, 27 mention made of a 
Quintus Curtius who was governor of Africa, and in Sueto- 
nius, de Rhet. (p. 272 Roth's ed.) " Q. Curtius Rufus " ; but of 
the literary work of these men we know absolutely nothing. 
And the same can be said with equal truth of the literary work 
of any Quintus Curtius who may be claimed to be the author 
of the history of Alexander. 

The determination of the date of Curtius has furnished a 
fine field for critical and uncritical revelry. To say nothing 
of the large band placing Curtius in the reign of Claudius, 
Dosson, Etude sur Quinte Curce, pp. 18 ff., names more than 
three score writers who have placed him in various reigns 
from that of Augustus to that of Theodosius. But Curtius 
himself furnishes only two indefinite statements bearing on 
the date of publication. 

Curtius mentions the Parthians four times, stating in 6, 2, 12 
in Parthienem perventum est, tunc ignobilem gentem, nunc 
caput omnium qui post Euphraten et Tigrin amnes siti rubro 
mari terminantur. This shows that the writing could not have 
been later than 226 a. d., the date of the downfall of the Par- 
thian power. But it can apply equally well to several periods 
later than the reign of Trajan, for it is stated by Rufus Festus, 
Breviarium rerum gestarum populi Romani 14 sed postea, sub 
Antoninis, Marco et Vero, ac Severo Pertinace, ceterisque 
principibus Romanis, qui adversus Parthos eventu vario dimi- 
caverunt, quater amissa, quater recepta Mesopotamia est. The 
Parthians seem to have had control of Mesopotamia during 
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the earlier years of Alexander Severus, for he is reported to 
have said, Hist. Aug. 18, 56, 6, terras interamnas neglectas ab 
impura ilia belua recepimus. 

The city of Tyre was rebuilt after its capture by Alexander, 
but seems to have lost its political rights about the time of 
Septimius Severus, 193-21 1 a. d. ; see Dosson, p. 28. Curtius 
says in 4, 4, 21 post excidium renata, longa pace refovente, 
sub tutela Romanae mansuetudinis adquiescit The terms 
longa pace, tutela, mansuetudinis and adquiescit are all so 
flexible that they are useless for a rigid determination of 
years. We find in the Dialogus de Oratoribus 38, 17 orationi- 
bus . . . mediis divi Augusti temporibus habitae, postquam 
longa temporum quies . . . omnia depacaverat, and there had 
been political quiet for only a few years. All of these terms 
might have been applied to Tyre at any time after Rome had 
secured control of the East. 

1. Livy. 

The style of Curtius bears a close resemblance to that of 
Livy, and so close that one must have made a systematic use 
of the work of the other. The method of Livy has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere, The Historical Attitude of Livy, A. J. P. 
XXV 40 ff., and here we need only point out some similar 
features in the work of Curtius. He sometimes states more 
than he believes 9, 1, 34 equidem plura transcribo quam credo : 
nam nee adfirmare sustineo, de quibus dubito, nee subducere, 
quae accepi ; 10, 10, 12 traditum magis quam creditum refero. 
As does Livy, he interposes his own conclusions, in the singu- 
lar (8, 4, 28 ; 8, 10, 15 credo ; 4, 3, 23 ; 8, 1, 17 ; 6, 7, 35 dixerim) , 
as well as in the plural (7, 8, 12 accepimus ; 3, 1, 13 ; 10, 10, 5 
comperimus; 7, 8, 11 perferemus; 5, 6, 9 dubitabimus aut 
credemus; cf. 5, 11, 10 eludant me licet. In a few passages 
the reference is general : 6, 6, 28 ubi prima quaeque damnamus ; 

8, 2, 1 non f utura, sed transacta perpendimus ; 3, 4, 2 muni- 
menta quae manu ponimus ; 3, 4, 2 ab aditu quo Ciliciam 
intramus. 

There are also other forms of references similar to those 
found in Livy: 3, 12, 5 sicut paulo ante dictum est; 5, 1, 10; 

9, 10, 24 ut supra dictum est ; 6, 2, 4 dicentur ; 5, 1, 35 ; 6, 1, 7 ; 
8, 4. 14; 9. !> 33 memoriae proditum est; 6, 11, 21 anceps con- 
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iectura est; 4, 4, 19 si famae libet credere; 5, 2, 9 ut fama 
est. The indefinite second person also occurs : 4, 10, 23 ; 8, 4, 
12 ; 9, 4, 14 (twice) ; 9, 9, 16 crederes. The generalizing and 
restrictive clauses are also similar to those in Livy : 8, 14, 20 
quod fere fit; 3, 3, 6; 8, 2, 34; 8, 10, 16 ut fere fit; 4, 1, 24; 
6, 6, 27 ut solet ; 4, 3, 7 quod in adversis rebus fieri solet ; 6, 6, 
32 sicut par erat. Similar also are some phrases with ut: 
3, 2, 6 ut inter illas gentes; 9, 1, 14 ut in ea regione. A few 
temporal terms are used in comparisons : 3, 1, 2 ilia tempes- 
tate; 4, 2, 11 ea t. ; 4, 7, 2 quam nunc castra Alexandri vocant. 
These quotations are enough to show a close resemblance in 
the method of the two writers ; but of far more importance in 
a study of the two is the descriptive material used by both. 

The basis of the history of Alexander is Grecian, yet we find 
men and women and their environments presented with 
the same coloring by both writers. Some selections from 
Curtius with the parallel passages from Livy will clearly illus- 
trate this fact : C. 3, 3, 1 praeceptum est a rege : opera eorum 
usurum se in bello : L. 1, 26, 1 imperat Tullus : usurum se 
eorum opera, si bellum foret; C. 3, 8, 15 circumduci, ut copias 
suas noscerent, satisque omnibus spectatis nuntiare, quae vidis- 
sent, regi suo iussit : L. 30, 29, 2 iussos visere omnia per castra, 
qua vellent, circumduci iussit; percunctatusque, satin' per 
commodum omnia explorassent, dimisit; 3, 8, 25 (Persae) 
itineri quam proelio aptiores: L. 33, 9, 5 (phalanx) aptior 
itineri quam pugnae ; C. 4, 2, 21 lapidibus telisque incessebant ; 
L. 26, 10, 7 lapidibus telisque incessebant ; C. 4, 4, 12 saxa et 
quidquid fors in manus dederat, ingerentes subeuntibus ; L. 2, 
65, 4 saxa obiacentia pedibus ingerit in subeuntes ; C. 4, 12, 15 
quodsi supervenisset, ingens clades accipi potuit ; L. 21, 34, 7 nisi 
firmata fuissent, ingens accipienda clades f uerit ; C. 4, 14, 1 1 
pro carissimis pignoribus corpora opponimus: L. 21, 9, 8 pro 
nudata moenibus patria corpora opponentibus. In C. 10, 6, 12 
hastis scuta quatientibus is given a custom of the Macedo- 
nians similar to that of the Gauls as given in L. 7, 26, 1 qua- 
tiens scutum hasta. An event preceding the capture of a city 
is stated the same in C. 9, 8, 12 duae turres cum ingenti fragore 
prociderant, as in L. 21, 8, 5 tres deinceps turres cum ingenti 
fragore prociderant ; and the Indians are treated the same by 
Alexander, G. 7, 6, 16 signo, ut puberes interficerentur, dato 
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as the Saguntines by Hannibal, L. 21, 14, 3 signo dato, ut 
omnes puberes interficerentur. 

The horses of Alexander are taken across the Tanais, C. 7, 
9, 4 maior pars a puppe nantes equos loris trahebat, as those 
of Hannibal across the Rhone; L. 21, 27, 9 equorum' pars 
magna nantes loris a puppibus trahebantur. The description 
of the Hydaspes in C. 8, 13, 10 ripae, quam equi virique com- 
pleverant, and in sec. 18 ut oculos hostium averteret, was 
modelled after statements in this same chapter of Livy : sec. 1 
omnem ripam equites virique obtinentes; and sec. 2 quos 
ut averteret ; while sec. 5 Hispani sine ulla mole in utres ves- 
timentis coniectis ipsi caetris superpositis incubantes flumen 
tranavere, is varied a little in C. 7, 5, 17 utres quam plurimos 
stramentis refertos dividit, his incubantes transnavere amnem. 

A number of statements associated with religious matters 
are also similar : Curtius says in 6, 2, 5 captivae iubebantur 
suo ritu canere inconditum et abhorrens peregrinis auribus 
carmen, while Livy describes a religious procession in 27, 37, 
13 carmen canentes ibant, ilia tempestate forsitan laudabile 
rudibus ingeniis nunc abhorrens et inconditum, si referatur. 
The account in C. 7, 10, 4-6 of some captives led to death by 
order of Alexander resembles that of some about to fight, of 
whom Livy says in 21, 42, 3 cum sui moris tripudiis arma rap- 
tim capiebat. The reverence shown by the men caring for the 
body of Alexander, C. 10, 10, 13 primo non sunt ausi admovere 
velut spiranti manus, deinde precati, ut ius fasque esset mor- 
talibus attrectare deum, is akin to that shown by the Roman 
soldiers at Veii, L. 5, 22, 4 primo admoventes manus, quod id 
signum nisi certae gentis sacerdos adtrectare non esset solitus. 
Here also we may place the words in C. 6, 4, 24 experiendi 
clementiam regis, which, are not greatly unlike those in L. 28, 
34, 3 experta fide et dementia Scipionis. 

A few references to disease and death are also parallel: 
C. 5, 1, 11 ingruentibus deinde morbis, quos odor cadaverum 
totis iacentium campis vulgaverat : L. i,y, 23, 2 insolito odore 
ingruere morbi volgo. Alexander orders the burial of his 
dead in C. 7, 9, 21 ossa tumulo contegi, just as the Acarnanes 
ask for themselves in L. 26, 25, 13 uno tumulo contegerent. 
The resemblance is also noticeable between C. 9, 4, 6 ignem 
subiecere tectis seque ac liberos coniugesque incendio cremant, 
27 
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and L. 21, 14, 4 inclusi cum coniugibus ac liberis domos super 
se ipsos concremaverant. 

In Curtius and Livy are many pieces of personal coloring so 
alike that one suggests the other, though the wording may not 
be the same in both. A good illustration of this is the account 
of the death of Hypsides in C. 7, 7, 37 itaque subditis calcari- 
bus equo in medios hostes se inmisit et memorabili edita pugna 
obrutus telis est. Of this it might be truthfully said sic Livius 
de Hasdrubale scribit in 27, 49, 4 concitato equo se in cohortem 
Romanam inmisit. Ibi, ut patre Hamilcare et Hannibale f ratre 
dignum erat, pugnans cecidit. The words, it is true, are not 
the same, yet there is a general resemblance which indicates 
that one of the writers when he wrote had in mind the por- 
trayal of the other. It is not impossible, though not probable, 
that one name might have suggested the other, but the method 
is one of variational quotation, and the variation itself is sug- 
gestive of borrowing. Words and circumstances may differ, 
but the outlines of the picture remain the same. As might be 
expected, Alexander and Hannibal are presented with the same 
environment or as participating in the same activities. 

The words assigned to Alexander in C. 9, 2, 28 oro quaesoque 
ne . . . alumnum commilitonem vestrum, ne dicam regem, de- 
seratis, recall Hannibal as described by Livy in 21, 43, 18 
alumnus prius omnium vestrum quam imperator; and Alex- 
ander at Arbela, C. 4, 16, 3 frendente Alexandro is like Han- 
nibal leaving Italy, L. 30, 20, 1 frendens gemensque. The 
statement about Alexander at Gaza in C. 4, 6, 23 dum incautius 
subit is the same as that about Hannibal in L. 21, 7, 10. But 
similar descriptions are not confined to these two men, for 
others also have identical experiences. It is said of Alexander 
in C. 6, 1, 5 iactationem vulnerum haud facile tolerantem, as 
of the wounded Hanno in L. 30, 19, 5 sperans leniorem iacta- 
tionem vulneris fore. The guides desert Alexander, C. 9, 9, 1 
duces socordius adservati profugerant, just as Hasdrubal is 
deserted, L. 24, 47, 9 duces parum intente adservati, alter . . . 
subsedit, alter . . . tranavit. Porus, C. 8, 14, 37, hoc ultimo 
virtutis opere edito, is described in the words of Livy 30, 15, 
10. Other men also are presented with the same verbal color- 
ing: In C. 3, 11, 7 Dareus curru sublimis, at the battle of Ar- 
bela, reminds us of Livius in his triumph, L. 28, 9, 15. Abda- 
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lonymus, C. 4, 1, 20 intentits operi diurno strepitum armorum, 
qui totam Asiam concusserat, non exaudiebat, is another Archi- 
medes, L. 25, 31,9 in tanto tumultu, quantum pavor . . . ciere 
poterat, intentum formis, interfectum. The description of 
Roxana in C. 8, 4, 23 eximia corporis specie et decore habitus 
in barbaris raro, quae quamquam inter electas processerat, om- 
nium tamen oculos convertit in se ; and of the Spanish maiden 
in L. 26, 50, 1 virgo adeo eximia forma, ut, quacumque incede- 
bat, converteret omnium oculos, are each suggestive of the 
other. 

Though these may be enough to illustrate the close connec- 
tion of the two histories yet a few others will be given : C. 7, 
5, Z7 Dareus existat ab inferis : L. 39, 37, 3 si existat hodie ab 
inferis Lycurgus, gaudeat ; C. 4, i, 26 magnae indolis specimen : 
L- 35, 15, 3 specimen sui dederat; C. 6, 9, 4 Parmenio ilia ae- 
rate: L. 10, 3, 4 Fabium ea aetate; C. 4, 13, 35 laevum cornu 
Parmenioni tuendum datum: L. 22, 45, 8 Gemino Servilio 
media pugna tuenda data ; C. 6, 7, 10 ab illo capite . . . inco^ 
haturos: L. 1, 25, 4 numen ab ipso capite orsum; C. 8, 7, 3 
nostris malis didici : L. 36, 7, 20 bonis malisque meis didici ; 
C. 6, 10, 15 impleturus omnes metu: L. 24, 26, 12 irnpleturae 
urbem metu. And though the phraseology differs, the account 
of the killing of Spitamenes by his wife in C. 8, 3, 9 is along 
the same lines as the account in Livy 38, 24, 9 describing the 
killing of the centurion by the wife of Argiagontes. 

The characterizations of masses of men by the two writers 
indicate that one derived suggestions from the other. The 
multitude is the same in both, as in C. 4, 10, 7 inpotens, saeva, 
mutabilis : L. 2, 7, 5 ut sunt mutabiles volgi animi. Compare 
also C. 9, 4, 22 omnis multitudo et maxime militaris mobili im- 
petu affertur ; and C. 10, 7, 11 nullum profundum mare, nullum 
vastum f return et procellosum tantos ciet fluctus, quantos mul- 
titudo motus habet, with L. 28, 27, 1 1 sed multitudo omnis sicut 
natura maris per se immobilis est ; ut venti et aurae cient, ita 
aut tranquillum aut procellae in vobis sunt. The sentence 
telling of the hostility of the Egyptians to the Persians in C. 
4, 7, 1 Persarum opibus infensi, quippe avare et superbe im- 
peritatum sibi esse credebant, differs only in the order of the 
adverbs from L. 21, 1, 3 superbe avareque crederent imperita- 
tum victis esse ; cf . C. 8, 3, 16 ; 9, 8, 9. A statement of Livy 
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in regard to the Gauls in 21, 20, 8 ni auro, cuius avidissima 
gens est, is parallel to that used to set forth the Persian view 
of the Macedonians in C. 5, 1, 6 avidissima gens . . . satiaret 
se auro, as well as to the account of the actions of Harpalus 
at Athens in C. 10, 2, 3 pecunia conciliasse sibi principum 
animos. Alexander encourages his men by telling them in C. 
4, 14, 3 nomina modo vana gentium ignotarum ne extimescerent, 
just as Quinctius does the Romans by his reference to the army 
of Antiochus in L. 35, 49, 8 multa nomina gentium inauditarum. 
Notice also in C. 4, 14, 4 quod ignoti essent, ignobile esse. We 
find in C. 5, 6, 18 molliora ingenia and in L. 21, $7, 6 locis molli- 
oribus et accolarum ingeniis, while C. 5, 5, 7 invisitata simulacra, 
non homines videbantur, and L. 21, 40, 9 effigies, immo umbrae 
hominum, are variations of the same picture. Compare also 
C. 7, 4, 7 Bessus circumferri merum largius iubet, and L. 26, 
13, 8 poculum idem circumferetur. We shall close the con- 
sideration of the personal descriptions with two passages of 
greater length. Of the revelers at Persepolis it is said in C. 
5, 7, 4 " quin igitur ", inquit, " ulciscimur Graeciam et urbi faces 
subdimus " ? Omnes incaluerant mero. This is doubly sug- 
gestive of the Roman revelers described in L. 1, 57, 7 " quin 
conscendimus equos, invisimus praesentes nostrarum ingenia " ? 
incaluerant vino. " age sane " omnes. The Macedonian lus- 
tration is described by C. in 10, 9, 12 Macedonum reges ita 
lustrare soliti erant milites, ut discissae canis viscera . . . ab 
utraque abicerent parte, intra id spatium armati omnes starent. 
Livy says of the same practice in 40, 6, 1 cuius sollemne tale : 
caput mediae canis praecisae et pars ad dextram, cum extis 
posterior ad laevam viae ponitur ; inter hanc hostiam copiae 
armatae traducuntur. 

Curtius and Livy sometimes describe external features and 
conditions in the same way. A hill is mentioned in C. 8, 11, 6 
petra non ... in sublime fastigium crescit, sed in metae max- 
ime modum erecta est . . . summa in acutum cacumen exurgunt, 
as in L. 37, 27, 7 ipse collis est in modum metae in acutum 
acumen a fundo satis lato fastigatus. From this hill according 
to C, sec. 13 ingentia saxa in subeuntes provolventibus bar- 
baris, while in the defiles of the Alps it is said in L. 21, 34, 6 
barbari ingentia saxa in agmen devolvunt. Curtius tells us in 
4, 15, 32 prospectum oculorum nubes pulveris, quae ad caelum 
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efferebatur, abstulerat; and again in 5, 13, 12 sed prospectum 
ademerat puiveris nubes, the latter varying but slightly from 
the account of conditions at Cannae as given in L. 22, 46, 9 
ventus coortus multo pulvere in ipsa ora volvendo prospectum 
ademit. Compare also C. 10, 2, 1 Sunium — promunturium est 
Atticae terrae, and L. 32, 17, 3 Sunium Atticae terrae promun- 
turium. 

Of the many possible illustrations these will be enough to 
show that the rhetorical outlines and the verbal coloring are 
often the same for the two writers ; that the actions of men 
as given by one suggest descriptions by the other ; that the 
environment of the actors in one is often reproduced in the 
other. The facts of syntax and vocabulary also point to a 
close connection. If we have not counted incorrectly there 
are in Eichert's Schulworterbuch zu Quintus Curtius 4682 
words used by Curtius, or exclusive of proper names 4068, a very 
large percentage of which are found in Livy, while the chief 
work of the editor of Curtius is to call attention to similar 
syntactical phenomena in Livy. If we knew as little of Livy 
as we do of Curtius, either one might be justly considered as 
the antecedent writer. But as Livy has an accredited position 
given him by Roman critics, and Curtius has none, we must 
conclude that Livy was the original factor in the problem, and 
Curtius the remodeller. Passages already quoted are sufficient 
to show his general characteristics as a writer. He borrows 
material freely, retouches it, and so gives us an Alexander 
whose history is permeated with Roman coloring. But it is 
not from Livy alone that he gets material, for here and there 
are reminiscences and adaptations of the words of other 
writers. 

2. Vergil. 

Charidemus describes the Greeks in C. 3, 2, 16 invicta bello 
manus, a slight variation from Vergil, Aen. 6, 878 invictaque 
bello I dextera, just as the words in C. 3, 8, 20 fortunam, qua 
adspirante are suggested by Aen. 2, 385 adspirat f ortuna. 
Compare also the following: C. 4, 13, 18 morantes castigare: 
Aen. 4, 407 castigantque moras ; C. 9, 6, 22 in his operibus ex- 
tingui pulchrum est: Aen. 2, 317 pulchrumque mori in armis; 
C. 8, 9, 1 serendis rumoribus,: Aen. 12, 228 rumoresque serit; 
C. 9, 4, 18 perpetuam noctem profundo incubantem mari : Aen. 
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I, 89 ponto nox incubat atra. It may be true that these and 
similar short statements had passed into the current of Latin, 
and that they may have been used without conscious reference 
to Vergil, but this is hardly true of the following : Vergil says 
in Aen. 2, 361 

Quis cladem illius noctis, quis Itinera fando 
Explicet, aut possit lacrimis aequare labores ? 

Curtius has a prose adaptation in 4, 16, 11 quis tot ludibria 
fortunae, ducum, agminum fugam.clades nunc singulorum.nunc 
universorum aut amnio adsequi queat aut oratione complecti ? 
M. Manitius in Hermes 47, 467 compares with the passage 
from Curtius, Cicero Verr. 2, 4, 26, 58 nullo modo possum 
istius facta aut memoria consequi aut oratione complecti, to 
which verbally the Curtian passage has a closer resemblance 
than it has to Vergil, but the environment in Curtius suggests 
the environment in Vergil. The account of the death of Priam 
is given in Aen. 2, 554 

hie exitus ilium 
Sorte tulit, Troiam incensam et prolapsa videntem 
Pergama, tot quondam populis terrisque superbum 
Regnatorem Asiae, 

words which suggest the description of the fall of Persepolis 
in C. 5, 7, 8 hunc exitum habuit regia totius Orientis, unde tot 
gentes antea iura petebant, patria tot regum, unicus quondam 
Graeciae terror. 

3. Horace. 

A few phrases and passages may have been suggested by 
Horace. We find in C. 5, 9, 4 pertinax fortuna, as in Horace, 
O. 3, 29, 5. The statement of Alexander in C. 4, 13, 8 quippe 
illorum votum unicum est fallere has the same ring as that of 
Hannibal in Horace O. 4, 4, 51 quos opimus | fallere et effu- 
gerest triumphus. The words in C. 8, 5, 8 ff. Herculemque et 
patrem Liberum et cum Polluce Castorem . . . iactabant, and 
in sec. 11 ne Herculem quidem et Patrem Liberum prius dica- 
tos deos, quam vicissent secum viventium invidiam are based 
on Horace, Ep. 2, 1, 5 ; 10 and 12 

Romulus et Liber pater et cum Castore Pollux, ... 
diram qui contudit hydram . . . 
comperit invidiam supremo fine domari. 
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In this last passage the reversal in the order of the words is 
similar to that in some of the adaptations from Livy, and the 
passages show that Curtius went outside of historical sources 
to find embellishments for his work; see also Manitius in 
Hermes 47, 466. The sure conclusion from all these citations 
is that Curtius wrote later than the age of Augustus, but no 
such certainty attaches to a discussion of his relations to 
writers of succeeding reigns. Still we may safely assert that 
of the writers of the time of Tiberius, Velleius Paterculus and 
Valerius Maximus did not influence him, nor he them. 

4. Velleius: Valerius Maximus. 

The parallel passages given by Manitius in Hermes 47, 465 
if., Zu Curtius und Velleius, e. g. incepto desistere, in verba 
iurare, op time meritum de, and summa imis confundi (cf. Hor. 
0. 1, 34, 12 valet ima summis mutare) show that these writers 
used at some points the phraseology in vogue among their prede- 
cessors. Curtius and Valerius Maximus are clearly distinct 
in their presentation of the work of Alexander. The account 
of the physician Philip in C. 3, 6 and Val. Max. 3, 8, Ext. 6 
states the same facts but without verbal resemblances ; and 
the same is true of what is said about the visit of Alexander 
to the wife and mother of Dareus, C. 3, 12, 15 ff. and Val. 
Max. 4, 7, Ext. 2. The words used in setting forth the Alex- 
ander-Parmenio incident show no connection. Curtius in 4, 
11, 11 gives ten lines to Parmenio when Alexander answers 
" et ego ", inquit, " pecuniam quam gloriam mallem, si Parmenio 
essem ", followed by five lines. We find in Val. Max. 6, 4,' 
Ext. 3 cum Parmenion dixisset se, si Alexander esset, usurum 
condicione, respondit " et ego uterer, si Parmenion essem ". 
Other references to Alexander in Val, Max. are either not 
found in Curtius, or have only a general resemblance to what 
is given by Curtius. The reign of Tiberius then offers noth- 
ing aiding in the determination of the date of Curtius ; and 
we turn to two writers, Lucan and Seneca who furnish evi- 
dence commonly held to be the most important bearing on the 
question. But let us not assume its weight till we have ex- 
amined its validity, and Lucan will be examined first. 
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5. LUCAN. 

C. Hosius in Hermes 48, 380 ff., Lucan und seine Quellen, 
discusses the relation of Lucan to Curtius, and on pages 391 
ff. marshalls the material on which he bases judgment that 
Curtius made use of Lucan. Pichon, Les Sources de Lucain, 
pp. 252 ff., reviews and reverses this judgment. Both Curtius 
and Lucan drew freely from Livy, of whose work three- 
fourths has perished, and it is now an impossibility to deter- 
mine how much of the material common to Curtius and Lucan 
was drawn from him. It is equally impossible, without other 
evidence than that furnished by parallel passages, to determine 
which was the prior writer. Both were rhetoricians, and 
either might with equal grace have borrowed from the other. 

6. Seneca. 

So far as the statements of facts are concerned Curtius and 
Seneca are independent of each other. We find in Seneca, B. 
7, 2, 5 cum in Oceano Onesicritus praemissus explorator erra- 
ret, while Curtius has in two passages 9, 10, 3 and 10, 1, 10 
Nearchus et Onesicritus, referring to the same event. Here 
different sources were followed, Seneca giving the version of 
Onesicritus, and Curtius the account of a more reliable 
authority, having probably learned the truth of what Arrian 
says in the Anab. 6, 2, 3 'Ov^aiKpiros . . . ko.1 tovto tyevaaTo. 
There are several discrepancies in statements of facts. Curtius 
says in 3, 6, 4 a Parmenione litteras accepit. Seneca has in 
Dial. 4, 23, 2 Qui (Alexander) cum legisset epistulam matris, 
qua admonebatur. ut a veneno Philippi medici caveret, accep- 
tam potionem non deterritus bibit, forgetting that the letter of 
his mother was in regard to Lyncestes Alexander ; see Dio- 
dorus 17, 32, 1-2; Justinus 12, 14, 3; cf. C. 7, 1, 12 and 36. 
The story that Lysimachus was thrown to a lion is rejected by 
Curtius in 8, 1, 17 fabulam, quae obiectum leoni a rege Lysi- 
machum temere vulgavit, ab eo casu, quern supra diximus, or- 
tam esse crediderim ; Seneca accepts it in good faith in Dial. 
5, 17, 2 Lysimachum leoni obiecit. The wounded Alexander 
said according to Curtius in 8, 10, 29 dixisse fertur se quidem 
Iovis filium dici, sed corporis aegri vitia sentire. Seneca gives 
a different statement in Ep. 59, 12 omnes iurant esse me Iovis 
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filium, sed volnus hoc hominem esse me clamat, words which 
resemble those given by Curtius no more than they do those 
given by Sen. Rhet. in Suas. i, 5 nam cum (deum) se vellet videri 
et vulneratus esset, viso sanguine eius philosophus mirari se 
dixerat, quod non esset k^P* °'° s ""'P T£ P* ei f^Kaptaai Otoioiv, 
though Plutarch, Alex. 28, ascribes these words to Alexander 
himself. 

There are two items of natural history in Seneca's works 
not derived from Curtius. He states in Ep. 84, 4 aiunt in- 
veniri apud Indos mel in arundinum foliis, quod aut ros illius 
coeli aut ipsius arundinis humor dulcis et pinguior gignit. 
Something similar was found by Alexander in the region near 
the Caspian Sea according to Curtius 6, 2, 22 f requens arbor 
faciem quercus habet, cuius folia multo melle tinguuntur. In 
N. Q. 3, 26, 4 after quoting some lines about the Lycus Seneca 
continues Idem et in Oriente Tigris facit : absorbetur et de- 
sideratus diu tandem e longe remoto loco, non tamen dubius 
an idem sit, emergit. The same fact is again referred to in 
N. Q. 6, 8, 2. Diodorus in 17, 75, 2 refers to the disappear- 
ance of the Stiboites which Curtius in 6, 4, 4-7 calls the Zio- 
betes, which per ccc stadia conditus labitur rursusque velut ex 
alio fonte conceptus editur et novum alveum intendit. Alex- 
ander's proof of the identity of the two streams is also given. 

Seneca's summary in Ep. 94, 62-63 of the work of Alexan- 
der is condemnatory ; that of Curtius is favorable in 10, 5, 26 
bona naturae, vitia vel f ortunae vel aetatis. In one thing they 
agree. Curtius in 8, 8, 21 and Seneca in N. Q. 6, 2^, 2 in 
writing of Callisthenes, give the account which according to 
Arrian, Anab. 4, 14, 3 was given by Ptolemy, instead of that 
given by Aristobulus, and which occurs also in Justinus 15, 3,4. 
If we base our judgment solely on the statement of facts in 
the two writers we must hold that there was no connection 
between them. But there are some statements which the 
one may have borrowed from the other, either Curtius 
from Seneca, or Seneca from Curtius, though the common 
view is that they were borrowed by Seneca and definitely de- 
termine the date of Curtius. 

a. The first of these passages is in Curtius 7, 1, 4 horum 
eogitatio subibat exercitum, seditiosaeque voces referebantur 
ad regem. Quis ille haud sane motus, satisque prudens, otii vitia 
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negotio discuti, edicit ut omnes in vestibulo regiae praesto sint. 
Seneca has in Ep. 56, 9 magni imperatores, cum male parere 
militem vident, aliquo labore compescunt et expeditionibus 
detinent. Numquam vacat lascivire districtis, nihilque tarn cer- 
tum est quam otii vitia negotio discuti. Contrasts of otium 
and negotium go back at least as far as the days of C'ato, and 
the words otii vitia \ negotio discuti have a jingle and a mean- 
ing that admirably fit them for a school-room motto. We can 
not believe that it was not till the days of Seneca that this 
jingling sententia was formulated. But as it is given to us it 
reveals absolutely nothing as to its source, and per se proves 
that Curtius copied from Seneca as much as it does that 
Seneca quoted from Curtius. 

b. It is said of Alexander in C. 7, 3, 5 ipse rex nationem 
[Parapamisadae appellantur] ne finitimis quidem satis notam 
. . . intravit ; and again in 9, 10, 27 ff. haec munimenta contem- 
plantem Alexandrum consiliique incertum, quia nee cavernas 
nisi aggere poterat implere, nee tormenta aliter muris admo- 
vere, quidam e muro sagitta percussit eum. Forte in suram 
incidit telum : cuius spiculo evulso admoveri equum iussit ; quo 
vectus, ne obligato quidem vulnere, haud segnius destinata ex- 
sequebatur. Ceterum cum crus saucium penderet, et cruore 
siccato frigescens vulnus aggravaret dolorem, dixisse fertur 
" se quidem Iovis filium did, sed corporis vitia sentire." Sim- 
ilar statements are found combined in Sen. Ep. 59, 12 Alexan- 
der cum iam in India vagaretur et gentes, ne finitimis quidem 
satis notas bello vastaret, in obsidione cuiusdam urbis, dum 
circumit muros, et imbecillissima moenium quaerit, sagitta 
ictus diu persedere et incepta agere perseveravit. Deinde 
cum, represso sanguine, sicci vulneris dolor cresceret et crus 
suspensum equo paulatim obtorpuisset, coactus absistere: 
" omnes " inquit " iurant esse me Iovis filium, sed vulnus hoc 
hominem esse me clamat ". This passage illustrates what has 
already been shown that Seneca is not acquainted with facts 
stated by Curtius. The event is located in India, the words 
dum circumit muros (implying that he was riding) and im- 
becillissima moenium quaerit are at variance with the descrip- 
tion of the situation given by Curtius, who also says that 
Alexander made a statement, which in form differs from that 
given by Seneca, and that he kept on till he had finished his 
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work. Seneca says coactus absistere after incepta agere per- 
severavit. The details in regard to the suffering are similar, 
but neither account reveals to us, even if there has been bor- 
rowing, whether Seneca combined two widely separated items 
from Curtius, or Curtius distributed the statements of Seneca. 
We can be sure of only one thing, and that is that Curtius got 
a part of his description from the Greek ; cf. Arrian 6, 10, 2 

lore /xev en Otpfwv -qv avr<o to ai/xa. 

c. More important than a and b, and, if solved, carrying 
with it the solution of both, is the relation of Curtius io, 9, 3-6 
and Seneca Dial, n, 13, 1. The words of Curtius are as follows : 
populus Romanus salutem se principi suo debere profited, qui 
noctis, quam paene supremam habuimus, novum sidus inluxit, 
huius, hercule, non solis ortus lucem caliganti reddidit mundo, 
cum sine suo capite discordia membra trepidarent. Quot ille 
turn extinxit faces ! Quot condidit gladios ! Quantam tempes- 
tatem subita serenitate discussit ! Non ergo revirescit solum, sed 
etiam floret imperium. Absit modo invidia, excipiet huius sae- 
culi tempora eiusdem domus utinam perpetua, certe diuturna 
posteritas. Seneca briefly says sidus hoc, quod praecipitato in 
profundum et demerso in tenebras orbi refulsit, semper luceat. 
In these passages sidus and the darkened world are all that is 
in common. By the time of Claudius sidus seems to have be- 
come a common term of adulation, as it was used by the popu- 
lace to welcome Caligula; see Suetonius, Caligula 13. The 
sidus of Seneca refers to Claudius. But when we ask to 
whom the word in Curtius refers we are confronted by the 
fact that of the words in the passage of Curtius, sidus is used 
by Seneca referring to Claudius ; that Orosius has in 7, 9, 1 
tempestate discussa, tranquilla . . . serenitas rediit, referring to 
the reign of Vespasian ; and that Florus has in Praef . 8 se- 
nectus imperii quasi reddita iuventute reviruit, referring to 
Trajan. With the three passages before us, we cannot con- 
clude that the sidus in Curtius must refer to Claudius. The 
conception of Seneca is that of a ruined world, while Curtius 
has in mind a world on the verge of ruin, lucem caliganti red- 
didit mundo, cum sine suo capite discordia membra trepi- 
darent. Neither the use of sidus, which was at hand for any 
flatterer who wished to use it, nor the view presented of the 
state indicates that both writers referred to Claudius, nor does 
the passage in Curtius necessarily refer to him. 
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Cicero in Ver. 2, 1, 46, 121 apologizes for using the pun 
Verrinum ius, and we do not believe that a scrupulous rheto- 
rician would transgress the bounds set by the master Cicero, 
and allow himself to use the words caliganti mundo to indicate 
a Caligulizing world, but in contrast with solis ortus. The 
clause cum . . . trepidarent gives conditions bearing some re- 
semblance to the quiet scene portrayed by Suetonius in Claud- 
ius 11, and elsewhere (see Dosson, 39 ff.), but without a trace 
of the faces, gladii and tempestas which are given in the 
picture of Curtius. 

7. Pliny N. H. 

There are a few statements common to Pliny N. H. and the 
work of Curtius. C. 4, 9, 16 Persica lingua tigrin sagittam ap- 
pellant : Pliny N. H. 6, 127 ita appellant Medi sagittam ; C. 7, 
4, 24 siros vocabant scrobes ... in his conditae fruges erant: 
N. H. 18, 306 servantur in s. quos siros vocant. Practically 
the same information, but stated in different ways, is given in 
regard to the Red Sea in C. 8, 9, 14; 10, 1, 14; and N. H. 6, 
107; concerning Meron in C. 8, 10, 12; and N. H. 6, 79; and 
about the poison with which Alexander may have been killed 
in C. 10, 10, 17; and N. H. 30, 149. Curtius gives among 
other pieces of information brought back to Alexander by 
Nearchus and Onesicritus, some about an island, 10, 1, 10 auro 
abundare, inopem equorum : singulos eos compererant . . . sin- 
gulis talentis emi : Pliny N. H. states the fact, and then adds, 
Clitarchus vero Alexandro regi renuntiatum adeo divitem ut 
equos incolae talentis auri permutarent, giving the authority 
for the statement. We find in N. H. 6, 182 nee tamen arma 
Romana ibi solitudinem f ecerunt ; in C. 8, 8, 10 veni in Asiam 
. . . nee ut dimidia parte terrarum solitudinem f acerem ; and 
affirmatively stated in Tac. Agr. 30, 22 ubi solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant ; as also in C. 9, 2, 24. 

8. Tacitus. 

One of the characteristics of Roman writers in the utilization 
of material drawn from their predecessors is the variation in 
quotation. This is seen in the passages taken by Curtius from 
Livy, as also in those taken from Sallust by Tacitus, and col- 
lected by Schonfeld, De Taciti studiis Sallustianis. There is 
need of but few quotations from this mass to illustrate that 
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form of originality which showed itself in the creation of a 
new rhythm and a new euphony. Sail. lug. 42, 5 ad inceptum 
redeo : Tac. H. 2, 38, 17 nunc ad rerum ordinem redeo (Schon- 
feld, p. 51) ; lug. 17, 7 sed qui mortales initio Africam habue- 
rint: Agr. 11, 1 ceterum Britanniam qui mortales initio colue- 
rint (S., p. 52) ; Cat. 46, 1 at ilium ingens cura atque laetitia 
simul occupavere: nam laetabatur: Ann. 1, 52, 1 nuntiata ea 
Tiberium laetitia curaque adfecere (S., p. 58). These show 
the maintenance of thought with changes in the order of 
words, and less noticeably the use of synonyms. This charac- 
teristic in the Dialogus de Oratoribus is often the sure proof 
of borrowing from Cicero, and is the most prominent feature 
in the material common to Curtius and to Tacitus. Friedrich 
Walter, Studien zu Tacitus und Curtius, Miinchen, 1887, has 
collected 600 parallel passages (pp. 12-47), an( i from these a 
few must suffice. Curt. 4, 8, 3 cognoscendae vetustatis avidum 
(Alexandrum) : Tac. Ann. 2, 59, 1 Germanicus proficiscitur 
cognoscendae antiquitatis ; C. 6, 9, 28 velut truncum corpus 
dempto capite : H. 3, 74, 14 absciso capite truncum corpus ; 
C. 8, 3, 4 acinacem strinxit: Ann. 12, 51,9 destrinxit acinacem 
(both in the midst of an account of a man attempting to kill 
his wife) ; cf. C. J, 4, 19; C. 10, 7, 5 in iuvenem . . . intendens 
(or ingerens) probra : Ann. 3, 36, 11 probra sibi et minae inten- 
dantur. A few of the statements in varying form are common 
to Sallust, Tacitus and Curtius : Sail. Cat. 10, 4 omnia venalia 
habere : Tac. H. 1, 7, 13 venalia cuncta : C. 5, 12, 2 omnia ha- 
bere venalia; lug. 28, 1 in animo haeserat : H. 1, 47, 6 haesisse 
animo : C. 6, 2, 8 in animo haerebant ; Sail. H. I, 7 D vitio 
humani ingenii : H. 1, 22, 16 cupidine i. C. 8, 14, 1 humani i. vitio. 
Sail. fr. I. 96 D equi sine rectore exterriti: Agr. 36 vagi 
currus, exterriti sine rectoribus equi : C. 8, 14, 9 currus vagari 
sine rectoribus vidit. In some of these passages the arrange- 
ment of Curtius agrees with that of Sallust while Tacitus 
varies. And in such instances it is possible that Curtius, vary- 
ing from Tacitus who varied from Sallust, may have restored 
the arrangement of Sallust. 

9. Pompeius Trogus: Justinus. 
The extent to which Curtius may have drawn from Pom- 
peius Trogus is an insoluble problem. Justinus in his preface 
says " cognitione quaeque dignissima excerpsi ", so that in 
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Justinus we have selected statements of Trogus woven into the 
texture of a new narrative. We may safely assume, judging 
by the quotation given above, that the method of Justinus was 
similar to that of Orosius, who more than once (see index) 
mentions Pompeius and Justinus, though he gives us a system- 
atic adaptation of the words of Justinus, e. g. in Orosius 3, 16, 
5 inde nuntiato sibi Darii cum magnis copiis adventu, timens 
angustias quibus inerat locorum, Taurum montem mira celeri- 
tate transcendit et quingentis stadiis una die cursu transmissis, 
Tarsum venit, ibique cum sudans in Cydnum praefrigidum 
amnem descendisset, obriguit contactuque nervorum proximus 
morti f uit. Interea Darius cum ccc milibus peditum et c mili- 
bus equitum in aciem procedit. Justinus has in 11, 8, 1 haec 
illi agenti nuntiatur Dareum cum ingenti exercitu adventare. 
Itaque timens angustias magna celeritate Taurum transcendit, 
in qua f estinatione quingenta stadia cursu fecit. Cum Tarsum 
venisset ... in praef rigidam undam se proiecit : turn repente 
tantus nervos eius occupavit rigor . . . ut . . . nee dilatio peri- 
culi inveniretur ; and further in 9, 1 interea Dareus cum cccc 
milibus peditum ac centum milibus equitum in aciem procedit. 
What was omitted by Justinus can not be restored, nor have 
we any means of knowing how fully the different topics were 
developed by Trogus. We find in Just. 11, 13, 7 Dareus vix 
denis Armeniis singulos hostes, si divisio fieret, evenire dicebat, 
while Curtius in 4, 14, 9 ff. gives the speech, two pages in 
length ; and the speech of Alexander in C. 4, 14, 1 ff., a page 
in length, takes up but ten lines in Justinus. More noticeable 
is Just. 11, 14, 9-12 where are mentioned the treasures of 
Susa, the destruction of Persepolis and the conference of the 
mutilated Greeks with Alexander, topics which fill the larger 
part of the work of Curtius from 5, 2, 9 to 5, 7, 12. In the 
same way Justinus in 12, 7, 1-3 barely mentions the death of 
Callisthenes and many leaders of the Macedonians, a subject 
which in Curtius is one of the strongest rhetorical elements, 
extending from 8, 5, 5 to 8, 8, 23. The topics mentioned in 
several parts of Curtius are not mentioned at all in Justinus, 
as the acts of Darius following the battle of Arbela, Curtius 
5, 8 to 5, 12, 19 ; the operations of the Scythians, Curtius 7, 6, 
14 to 7, 9, 16 ; and of the other operations to the end of Book 
VII Justinus has but two sentences 12, 5, 12-13. 
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Contrasted with these condensations in the history of Alex- 
ander is the more extended account in n, 7 of Gordius, and 
in 13, 1, 8-15 of the attitude of the leaders and of the common 
soldiers. It will thus be seen that at most points the presen- 
tation by Justinus is short in comparison with that given by 
Curtius ; but there are instances also of less fully developed 
subjects in Curtius. 

The two accounts noticeably vary from each other at some 
points, especially in the numbers given, and in the order of 
events in the Indian campaign. There are also differences in 
statement found elsewhere. It is said in Just. 11, 9, 13 that 
Alexander went to the wife and mother of Darius and they 
asked for permission to bury the body of Darius, but Curtius 
says that Alexander sent Leonnatus to see them, and he in- 
formed them that Darius was still alive, and the next day 
Alexander made a visit with Hephaestion. The events follow- 
ing the death of Alexander are not given in the same order. 
Justinus says in 13, 2, 5 Perdicca censet Roxanes expectari 
partum . . . Meleager negat differenda consilia, suggesting 
Hercules and Arridaeus. Ptolemaeus recusat regem Arridaeum 
. . . vicit Perdiccae sententia. According to Curtius in 10, 6, 
10 haec Perdicca . . . turn Nearchus . . . turn Ptolemaeus . . . 
turn Aristonus. The writers also differ in regard to the won- 
derful plant that cured Ptolemy : Just, says in 12, 10, 3 qua in 
potu accepta ; Curt, in 9, 6, 27 vulneri imposuit, though both 
are possibly true, for Diodorus says in 17, 103, 8 ko.1 Tptyas, to 
tc (Tw/jLa . . . Kal melv Sovl vyirj KaTCtrnjcre. 

Justinus gives a few statements in regard to Alexander 
tending to lower the ethical estimate of him, and these Curtius 
either omits or modifies. Justinus says of the Tyrians in 11, 
10, 14 per proditionem capiuntur, but of this Curtius in 4, 4, 
10 ff. does not give a hint. Curtius does not give as a motive 
for visiting the shrine of Hammon matrem infamia liberare, 
as it is given in Just. 11, 11, 6, nor does he have words corre- 
sponding to sec. 12 hinc illi aucta insolentia mirusque animo 
increvit tumor exempta comitate, quam et Graecorum litteris 
et Macedonum institutis didicerat. The account of Cleophis 
in Curt. 8, 10, 34 ff., closing with the words puero certe postea 
ex ea utcumque genito Alexandro f uit nomen, differs much in 
tone from Just. 12, 7, 9-1 1 having among other statements 
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filium ab eo genitum Alexandrum nominavit . . . Cleophis 
regina propter prostratam pudicitiam scortum regium ab Indis 
exinde appellata est. Similar to this is Just, n, 12, 6 in itinere 
nuntiatur uxorem eius ex conlisione abiecti partus decessisse ; 
but in Curtius 4, 10, 19 itineris continui labore animique aegri- 
tudine fatigata . . . extincta. Curtius in 10,6, 11 and 13 merely 
mentions the son of Barsine, while Justinus states in 11, 10 2 
tunc et Barsinen captivam diligere ... a qua postea susceptum 
puerum Herculem vocavit. 

If the work of Justinus is a quasi mechanical reduction of 
the work of Trogus, variation from either would be apt to be 
a variation from both. For that reason we cannot tell whether 
Curtius varied from the Trogus- Justinus account of Alexan- 
der, or whether Justinus retained in his abbreviation some 
statements in which Curtius had varied from Trogus. Other 
data throw no light on the question. In the use of the formula 
non modo, sed etiam Curtius reproduces the usage of Livy, 
while Justinus is akin to the Senecas, the Plinies and Quin- 
tilian in using non tantum, verum etiam ; see Steele, The For- 
mula Non Modo, Sed Etiam and Its Equivalents p. 26. The 
future participle expressing purpose occurs more freely in 
Curtius than in Justinus, and the reverse is true of the supine. 
These phenomena indicate a later date for the substance in 
Curtius than that in Justinus, but this settles nothing excepting 
that Curtius is later than Trogus. 

10. Orosius. 

The work of Orosius throws no light on the question under 
discussion. In the Praef . to Orosius, p. 15, Zangemeister says, 
Hoc constat, Curtii ab Orosio ad Historias adhibiti nullum 
exstare vestigium. Yet Orosius has in 2, 18, 4 quis enim 
Cladem illius temporis, quis fando funera explicet, aut aequare 
possit dolores ? The source of this is Verg. Aen. 2, 361 which 
is adapted by Curtius 4, 16, 11. Two other passages are 
similar. Curtius has in 8, 4, 14 memoriae proditum est, quos- 
dam adplicatos arborum truncis et non solum viventibus, sed 
inter se conloquentibus etiam similes esse conspectos durante 
adhuc habitu, in quo mors quemque deprenderat. The corre- 
sponding passage is in Orosius 5, 18, 19 oppressi exanimatique 
nivibus miserabili morte riguerunt. Namque ita, ut attoniti 
timore hostium steterant, alii stirpibus vel saxis reclines, alii 
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armis suis innitentes, patentibus cuncti oculis dentibusque 
nudatis viventium in modum visebantur ; nee ullum erat procul 
intuentibus mortis indicium nisi diuturna immobilitas, quam 
nullo modo humanae vitae vegetatio diu perpeti potest. Oro- 
sius got his material from Livy at this point, and from him 
Curtius also drew. As the resemblance in these passages is 
due to common sources, the same may be true of the passage 
in Curtius 10, 9, 5 and Orosius 7, 9, 1, of which Zangemeister 
says Fortasse enim Orosius hunc flosculum disciplinae rhe- 
toricae vel collectaneis rhetoricis debuit ; or we may as well 
believe that it came from some part of Livy's work that has 
perished. Compare Curtius, 9, 2, 9 insatiabilis cupido f amae ; 
Florus 2, 9, 6 inexplebilis honorum Marii fames ; and Orosius 
5, 18, 19 quasi inexplebilis venter consumens cuncta. Curtius 
2, 9, 6 ultimae sortis; Livy, Per. 19; Florus 1, 30, 3. Curtius 
8, 10, 18 quis neget eximiam quoque gloriam saepius fortunae 
quam virtutis esse beneficium, is a reflection of the truth 
stated in Florus 2, 17, 11 en quanto efficacior est fortuna quam 
virtus ; cf. Curtius 10, 5, 35. 

The syntax of Curtius has much that is common with that 
of Livy even in minor particulars, e. g. C. 4, 4, 19 Tyros sep- 
timo mense, quam oppugnari coepta erat, capta, which is a re- 
arrangement of Livy 21, 15, 3 octavo mense, quam coeptum 
oppugnari, captum Saguntum. Yet with many identities as in 
the use of non modo sed etiam, hand dubie, and quamvis, 
there are marked differences indicating that the style of Cur- 
tius has some elements developed without reference to Livy. 
This is noticeable in the use of certain particles of time. Statim 
seems to be freely used by writers, as Tacitus, Suetonius and 
Florus, but not by Curtius, who strongly inclines to protinus, 
as does Quintilian. Tacitus has neither confestim nor con- 
tinuo, Curtius has confestim twice, while Livy strongly favors 
extemplo. Velut, quasi, and tamquam occur in the order given 
in both Justinus and Curtius, and in the use of the last he 
agrees with Suetonius and Florus. All these writers differ 
from Livy in the use of quasi, and Suetonius and Florus in 
the use of velut. Quippe with the relative which is character- 
istic of Livy is found in Curtius but once, and in the general 
use of the particle he more closely resembles Justinus, Tacitus 
and Florus than he does Livy. 
28 
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In the use of the affirmative final clauses there are some 
noticeable differences. Curtius and Florus do not have causa 
with the genitive of gerund or gerundive, and the percentage is 
low for Tacitus and Justinus. In the frequency of the supine 
the order is Tacitus, Florus, Suetonius, Curtius, — and Justinus 
is far removed from Livy. For the future participle the order 
is Tacitus, Suetonius, Florus, Justinus, Curtius, the last, with 
the exception of Ammianus Marcellinus, having this form the 
most frequently of the writers examined. In the use of dative 
of the ger. Curtius ranks with Suetonius. The usage with the 
temporal clauses does not entirely agree with that of Livy. 
Quoad occurs in C. 9, 10, 3 progressi quoad tuto possent, 
adapted from Livy 22, 6, 6 progressi quoad capitibus umerisve 
extare possunt, and its absence as well as that of ubi as a tem- 
poral particle places Curtius with writers at some distance 
from Livy. Curtius prefers antequam with the subjunctive as 
does Tacitus, while Livy has a decided preference for prius- 
quam. These are differences not capable of exact mathemat- 
ical demonstration, but merely indicating that Curtius can 
justly be put at a considerable distance from Livy. And two 
inferences which can be drawn from the words of Curtius are 
not at variance with this assignment. 

Curtius tells in 7, 5, 41 of the wonderful skill of an archer 
adeo certo ictu destinata feriebat, ut aves quoque exciperet. 
And then he adds nunc f orsitan sagittandi tam celebri usu, 
minus admirabilis videri ars haec possit : turn ingens visentibus 
miraculum magnoque honori Cateni f uit. The introduction of 
Catenes in connection with the death of Bessus is surprising, 
but still more so the statement in regard to archery. These 
words may not have been written at a time when they would 
have the greatest force, but we know of none more favorable 
than in a generation that had seen or heard of the wonderful 
feats of Commodus in the Roman arena ; see Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, Ch. IV. 

Among the good traits of Alexander, Curtius mentions in 
10, 5, 30 iam pietas erga parentes, quorum Olympiada immor- 
talitati consecrare decreverat, a desire which he makes Alex- 
ander express in 9, 6, 26. It is somewhat strange that such 
marked filial devotion did not find expression at the shrine of 
Ammon, where Alexander seems to have been concerned only 
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about himself and his father. As he did only this, we interpret 
the words of Curtius as a revelation not concerning Alexander 
but concerning the environments of the author. Such a sug- 
gested act of piety would have found no favor in the eyes of 
Tiberius (see Tacitus, Annals 5, 2, 5), would have been use- 
less under Claudius, perhaps acceptable during the first years 
of the reign of Nero, and not again till Alexander Severus, 
ruled by his mother, ruled the Roman empire. If written 
during the first years of this Alexander's reign, the statement 
would have its greatest force, as also the word sidus in 10, 9, 
3, for it was applied to Alexander the Great by Curtius in 
9, 5, 8 hoc Macedoniae columen ac sidus, terms also used by 
the writer of the Octavia to describe Britannicus (157) modo 
sidus orbis columen augustae domus Britannice heu me. Its 
application to Alexander Severus would be suggested by the 
sign at his birth, Hist. Aug. 18, 13, 5 fertur die prima natalis 
toto die apud Arcam Caesaream Stella primae magnitudinis 
visa. 

The assumption that Curtius wrote during the first years of 
the reign of Alexander Severus gives the deepest meaning to 
the passages which we have just presented, and to the word 
sidus. This time suits what we know of Tyre and of the Par- 
thian power as stated by Curtius. More than this it renders 
possible a uniform interpretation of the resemblances of his 
style to that of other Roman writers, especially to that of 
Livy and to that of Tacitus. Above all it enables us to assume 
an ethical object in his history — the instruction of the new 
Alexander, in whose life was found a reflection of the ethical 
teachings of Curtius. This is shown by what is said in Hist. 
Aug. 18, 64, 3 se Magnum Alexandrum videri volebat; and 
again in 18, 30, 3 legit etiam vitam Alexandri, quern praecipue 
imitatus est, etsi in eo condemnabat ebrietatem et crudelitatem 
in amicos. 

Looking Romanward the form and content of the work of 
Curtius seem to indicate a date much later than the reign of 
Claudius. But this conclusion forces us to frankly face the 
proposition that he wrote later than the time of Arrian, and 
that he made use of his Anabasis. 

R. B. Steele. 
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